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Camp Washington, at Trenton. 


The foliowing is as acurate an account of the Camp as could possibly be given,—we copy jt from the New York 
American.— The subjoined sketch was taken on the spot by Mr. Hunpy, and is acknowledged to be correct in every 
respect—the picture represents the Relieved Guard at 8 A. M. being presented to the officer of the day. 


‘The morning’s sun rose bright—and having some reminiscence of camp life, we resolved to commence our military 
day with seeing the new guard turned off, and the old one relieved. Accordingly, by eight o’clock we were on the way 
to the field. The camp is formed on the Trenten race course, distant about a mile from the centre of the town,—and 


having the Delaware, distant about a mile, on one side, and the Assanpink on the other. The tents are pitched on | 


the border of .a fine grove of young trees, which afford both shade and shelter, and as viewed from the old Quaker 
road, by which the encampment is approached, it presents a very striking spectacle, the white tents brought out and 
finely relieved by a back ground and over-arching canopy of green. 

The strains of the band announced, as we reached the ground, that the guard .was formed; and we soon saw the drum- 
major, with his flourishing stafl—a fine looking fellow, but less,ornamented and bedizened than his prototype in Eyro- 
pean services—marching at the head of Ais forces along the line of the new guard—which was soon after presented to,the 
officer of the day, and after saluting, marched to its quarters. An interval.of some two hours was to intervene before 
the troops were to parade for review, and this was diligently and agreeably employed in wandering about the camp, re- 
newing old acquaintances—for the 4th Artillery, which constitutes the main force of the encampment, has, ever since the 
Black Hawk war, been in constant active and distant service,—and admiring the remarkable order and cleanliness of 
this linen city of tae woods. We will endeavor to conyey to our uninitiated readers some notion of the manner in which 
the camp is laid out. - 

The soldiers’ tents are pitched facing streets that run at right angles with the line of the encampment—so that, to the 
spectator in front, the sides of the tents are presented; and those of adjoining c@fmpanies are of course, back to back. In 
each tent there are, we believe, seven men. At some distance behind the soldiers’ tent, and in a line parallel with the 
front, are the wall tents, as they are called, of the company officers—the captain’s in rear of the right, the lieutenants in 
rear of the left of the company. On another parallel line, in the rear, are the tents of the field and staff officers, and in 
rear of the centre of the line, that of the colonel. 

Where various arms are together, as at Trenton, they are encamped according to an established order of precedence. 
The service of most honor, and which, therefore, takes.the right on all occasions, when different troops are assembled, 
is the light or flying artillery—then the cavalry—and the foot artillery——-according to the numbers of their regiments— 
and, lastly, the infantry. With these explanations, we ask the reader to accompany us in a walk over the camp. 

On the right, attention is first arrested by a fine battery of field-pieces—six pounders—with all the appendages of 
limbers, caissons, and spare wheels to guard against the effect of accident. Behind them are encamped the light artillery 
——a detachment of about 70 men, commanded by Captain Ringgold, a-cavalier and a gentleman, who understands men 
as well as he does guns and horses. Immediately in front of the battery, the horses belonging to the cannon, and to the 
artillerists, are picketted under a tempoPary covering erected for them. 

On the left of, and in line with, the flying artillery, isa detachment of the 2d regiment of dragoons, under Captain 
Summer—some 90 to 100 men—whom the example and instruction of their commander have made into Centaurs, so 
much did horse and man, while on parade, seem one animal. Their horses are, like those of the artillery, placed some 
distance in front of the tents. 

Next in order come two companies of the 2d ArtiNery—and then the whole 4th Artillery-. under the command of 
Colonel Fanning, with Major Belton and Major Erving for his field officers. 

On the left of the line, and at a proper interval, was the double tent of the General Commanding, Brigadier General 
Eustis, a soldier who is as just as he-is impartial, and who, neglecting no point of duty himself, suffers not neglect in 
others. With these characteristics, and as an officer of approved merit, courage and service, he has the entire confidence 
of his brother soldiers. 

But the drums are beating, and the glittering corps are fast assembling. Looking abroad, on the field, we see 
it covered with a multitude of people on foot, on horseback, in vehicles of all descriptions, the race stand is filling 
with ladies, and lo! as Captain Ringgold with his flying artillery, sweeps by at speed, the ear is startled with the earth- 
quake rumble of his death dispensing cannon. Soon is he followed at a rapid gallop by the dragoons, and anon, in ordered 
march and long array, come up the foot artillery, each occupying the allotted ground with the precision of veterans. 

The line is formed—but what buzzing and hardly suppressed murmur of admiration is that which reaches us from the 










































































assembled multitude? Looking beyond, we see advancing the reviewing officer, in full uniform and mounted, on a steed 
which, though not less than 16 hands high, seemed diminutive beneath its lofty rider. Major General Scott was about to 
take his place in front of the line, and as we looked upon his imposing and noble form, and associated therewith the perils 
he had encountered at his country’s call, and the good services he had done her, it was not difficult to account for that ad- 
miring murmur, which only the sense of what was due at such a moment to military propriety, was effectual in sup- 
ressing. : 
¥ As the General reached the front, the whole line saluted, trumpets sounding, banners waving, and drums beating—and 
yet the line itself steady and immoveable as if carved out of stone. After acknowledging the salute, and scrutinizing for 
a brief space, the appearance of the troops, the General, accompanied by his Aid, rode down the line, and along the rear 
to the front again, when the whole broke into column, and gave him the marching salute, both at ordinary and quick time. 
This was executed with great precision ; and when it was remembered that, except for the few weeks, they had been at 
Trenton, these troops had probably never been formed before and manceuvred as a regiment, the accuracy of their 
marchings and evolutions proved that the time of the encampment had been well and diligently employed. 

The reviewing being accomplished, the troops performed a variety of evolutions—the light artillery rushed across the 
field, swung their pieces to the front—unlimbered—the men dismounted—the horses ranged to the rear, almost of them 
selves—and the cannons were discharged, limbered, loaded, and off again, almost in a time as short as that occupied in 
reading this paragraph. 

While the eye is following the rapid movements of this corps, a cloud of cavalry sweeps by in full charge—swords 
projected, bodies inclined forward—and rushing over the ground with hot haste, yet with unbroken front. As they pass, 
they uncover the foot artillery, performing the evolutions of the line—forming and displaying column—the square—— 
changing front forward or to the rear—and moving, though without music, in accurate time and distance. 


Altogether, the display was gratifying and creditable; and though on a small scale, gave good earnest of the skill and 
efficiency both of officers and men. 

After the parade, the Reviewing General received the visits of his brother officers at the tent of General Hustis, and 
cordial, indeed, seemed the interchange of courtesies between them. 

In the evening a ball was given by the officers, where those who had been merely spectators in the morning—the bright 
eyed and beautiful—became the chief actors, and in their turn, asserted dominion over the plumed and mailed warriors 
who had carried off the palms of the morning.”’ 


SONG. 


The Camp’s our joy and sport, for there 

We’ll live on the best of the Nation’s cheer, 

And Trenton Woods will hear a shout 

Of Glory in, and Joy without, 

And brave Columbia’s sons will wake 

Cannon and musket for freedom’s sake, 

And laugh in their joy, while trumpets play 
‘‘Over the hills and far away.”’ 


Hark! to the roll of the martial drum, 
To the mustering corps and the gathering hum ! 
Hurra for a soldier’s life—we go, 
Like heroes to fight our Country’s foe, 
Spread out our banner on the breeze 
While onward like tumultuous seas, 
We march to meet our friend or fray, 
“Over the hills and far away.” H. 
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Washington Light Infantry. 


In the summer of 1836, the District of Columbia presented an aspect before unknown, and never anticipated. The 
seat of the General Government, where an immense outlay had been caused in the erection of splendid public edifices ,with 
an armory, arsenal, and navy- -yard, left without protection; the small force generally stationed there having been withdrawn 
to Florida, and a community without arms, by which they could defend their own or the-public property from destruc- 
tion, or protect their lives in case of danger, which, from some secret cause, was at one time more than imaginary, It 
was then, that, seeing the necessity of adopting some measure for their own safety in case of danger, and that a feeling 
of security, which a well- drilled body of men, completely armed, and ready at a moment’s notice, never fails to impart, 
might be felt by the citizens. By the exertions of two or three patriotic individuals, signatures were obtained to- 
wards the establishment of a Volunteer Corps, which was formed and organized under the name of the Washington 
Light Infantry. 

Notwithstanding the necessity which existed for the formation of a company, many and serious difficulties against it, 
had to be overcome. Public opinion was decidedly opposed to it, on the ground that it had ceased to be an experiment, on 
account of the numerous companies which had sprung into existence within a few years, and vanished almost as soon as 
formed ; and they were led to regard this attempt only as a fifth edition of what had gone before. 

The difficulty of obtaining arms was, likewise, a serious obstacle; the quota allotted to the District having been more 
than exhausted by being placed in the hands of Companies which preceded us, and by whom they were lost or destroyed. 
To repeated applications for them, a refusal had been given, nor would they eventually have been obtained, but for the 
serious apprehensions felt by the citizens, and which were far from groundless, being made known to the proper author- 
ity. These difficulties, with others which might be mentioned, having been set aside, the apathy and want of energy 
which they naturally imparted to those who at “first were most anxious to form a company, was entirely removed, when 
it was understood that a military display would be made in Washington, by a part of the Volunteer force of Baltimore, 
to whom an invitation had been extended by the Washington Branch Rail Road (for the first time before or since) of a 
trip to Washington, complimentary to them for the prompt and efficient aid they had rendered the Company in quelling 
the disturbances which had arisen between the laborers on the lines. This gave life to our wishes, and, short as the time 
necessarily was in which we could equip ourselves for their reception, (which was to take place on the 12th of Septem- 
ber,) in less than three weeks we were ready to parade, and did parade, on the morning of the 12th,45 men. 

The following were the officers, who had been elected on the 26th of August previous: —Captain, John A. Blake; 
First Lieutenant, R. France; Second Lieutenant, William H. Mauro; Third Lieutenant, John Mills. As a compli- 
ment to our Baltimore friends, the 12th of September was adopted as the anniversary of the Company. 

Since that time our progress has been onward, and we have now gained a stand, both in the estimation of the commu- 
nity, and in the materiel of the corps, which must ensure its permanence and success. 

On the 5th of June, 1837, the Company made its first excursion by visiting Baltimore, where it was received in a 
manner not only highly gratifying to every member, but worthy of the monumental city. 

In June, 1838, Washington was enlivened by the appearance in her streets of a Volunteer Corps pe Norfolk, (the 
Norfolk Riflemen) who were escorted about by the Light Infantry. 

After their departure, in consequence of the flattering and pressing invitations extended tous by them, we deter- 
mined, early in the fall, to return their visit, which was accordingly done; and, in September, the Company partook of 
the justly famed hospitality of the Old Dominion. 

In the spring of 1839, Captain Blake resigned the command of the Company, and First Lieutenant R. France was 
unanimously chosen to succeed him. Under Captain France, the Company determined to pay a visit to Philadelphia, 
which they had had for some time in contemplation; and, on the 10th of June, they lef tWashington in the morning train, 
and in the afternoon were received into line in Philadelphia, amid an immense concourse of citizens, assembled to wel- 
come them. Here their reception was most flattering. Every thing that the most refined taste and extended hospi- 
tality could suggest, was done to render their stay in the highest degree delightful. Works of art, and places of amuse- 
ment, which abound in that noble city, were all thrown open for their inspection and gratification; and on every hand 
they saw and felt the welcome, which a generous and enthusiastic people most cordially extended tothem. This trip 
forms a distinct era in the history of the Company, an era which will always be referred to by them wjth gratitude and 
pleasure; and not by the members ofthe Company only, but by the citizens of Washington generally, for the reason that 
they esteem it, not the reception of a Volunteer Corps alone, but the reception of themselves also, through the Light In- 
fantry, acting as a sort of representative body of the District. 

Several changes have been experienced by the Company, but such changes only as all Volunteer Corps must experi- 
ence; yet they are now in a more prosperous condition than ever, numbering at least 80 strong, and still on the increase, 

The following is the present organization of the Corps: 


RICHARD» FRANCE, Captain. 


Ist. Lieut. Joun Mitts. Quarter Master, A. B. Criaxron. 
2d. Lieut. J. P. McKean. 
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CAPTURE AND EXECUTION OF MAJOR ANDRE. 


FROM THE AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY OF BENEDICT ARNOLD. 


Plan for surrendering West Point.—Capture of Andre at Tarrytown, after passing the American Posts 
in disguise. 
The Plate represents Fae Similies of Annotp & Anpre’s letters, with an original and Historical sketch of his capture. The Vulture Sloop of War, 
and the Road he Travelled, with a Likeness, drawn by himself the night before his Execution, and pronounced to be correct. 


No sooner had the parties arrived at Smith’s House, than a cannonade was heard down the river. It was discovered 
to be against the Vulture, which, although distant several miles, was in full view, and for a time seemed to be on fire. 
It had been reported to Colonel Livingston by messengers from Teller’s Point, that the vessel was so near the shore as 
to be within reach of cannon-shot, and that the inhabitants were likewise apprehensive boats would land and commit de- 
predations. Colonel Livingston accordingly sent from Verplanck’s Point a party with cannon, who fired upon the Vul- 
ture and compelled her to remove from the position she held during the night, and drop farther down the river, till she 
was beyond the reach of the shot. 

Andre beheld this scene from the windows of Smith’s House with anxious emotion. At length the fring ceased, and 
he resumed his wonted spirits and composure. He was in an upper apartment of the house, where he remained through 
the day. After breakfast Smith left Andre and Arnold together, and here the plot of treachery was finished, the condi- 
tions settled, and the modes of future action explained and determined. 

As all this was done in secret, the details have never been fully brought to light. It is well ascertained, however, 
that, in case of success, Arnold yas to be paid a very large amount of money. In his letter to the ministry on the sub- 
ject, Sir Henry Clinton said he thought the plan of such vast importance, that it ought to be pursued “at every risk and 
at any expense.’’ Arnold well knew the nature of the posts, which he was about to surrender, and, money being 
with him the stiarulating motive in the transaction, it may be presumed his demands were in the proportion to advan- 
tages expected from his guilt. Nor is it probable, that he consented without a price to barter the brilliant reputation he 
then possessed for a name of ever-enduring infamy. 

The arrangements being agreed upon for the execution of the plot, it is understood that the day was also fixed. Andre 
was to return to New York, and the British troops, already embarked under the pretext of an expedition to the Chesa- 
peake, were to be ready to ascend the river at a moment’s warning. ‘The post at West Point was to be weakened by 
such a disposition of the troops, as weuld leave but a small force for its defence. As soon as it should be known, that 
the British were coming up the river, parties were to be sent out from the garrison to the gorges in the hills, and other 
distant points, under pretence of meeting the enemy as they approached ; and here they were to remain, while the British 
troops landed and marched to the garrison through different routes in which they would meet no opposition. 

With an accurate plan of West Point and its environs, these details were easily settled. ‘I'he general principle, which 
served as a basis of the whole manceuvre, was, that the troops should be so scattered, and divided into such small detach- 
ments, that they could not act in force, and would be obliged to surrender without any effectual resistance. By previ- 
ous movements Arnold had in fact prepared the way for thisscheme. Sir Henry Clinton, and many other British offi- 
cers, were acquainted with the localities at West Point and in its neighborhood, they having been there for several days 
after the storming of Fort Montgomery. Hence it was not difficult to concert a plan of operations, which should be 
equally intelligible to both parties, and hold out the fairest prospect of a successful result. 

These preliminaries being finished, and Andre supplied with certain papers explanatory of the military condition of 
West Point, the next topic for deliberation was, how he should get back to New York. Andre insisted that he should 
be put on board the Vulture, to which Arnold assented, but at the same time mentioned obstacles, and suggested a return 
by landas more safe and expeditious. The precise nature of these obstacles is not known, but they probably arose from 
Smith’s disinclination to go out again with the boat, and the impossibility at that time of finding any other person as his 
substitute. When Arnold went away, however, which was before ten o’clock, Andre supposed he was to be sent on 
board the Vulture, as will appear by the following extract from a paper which he wrote after his capture. 

“Arnold quitted me,” said he, “ having himself made me put the papers I bore between my stockings and feet. 
Whilst he did it; he expressed a wish, in case of any accident befalling me, that they should be destroyed; which I said of 
course would be the case, as when I went into the boat I should have them tied about witha string and astone. Before 
we parted, some mention had been made of my crossing the river and going another route ; but I objected much against 
it, and thought it was settled, that in the way I came I was to return. ” 

Arnold left him and went up the river in his own barge to head-quarters. Before he departed from Smith’s House, 
he urged Smith to go back with Andre to the Vulture as soon it should be dark; yet the matter seems to have been unde- 

cided, for he wrote and gave to Smith two passports (dating them “Head-Quarters,’’) one authorizing him to go by 
water, and the other by land. The former was in these words. ‘Joshua Smith has permission to pass with a boat and 
three hands and a flag to Dobb’s Ferry, on public business, and to return immediately.”’? The latter said, “Joshua Smith 
has permission to pass the guards to the White Plains and to return, he being on public business by my direction.”? ‘To 
this was added a third, as follows. “ Permit Mr. John Anderson to pass the guards to the White Plains, or below if he 
chooses, he being on public business by my direction.’? This last was the paper presented by Andre to his captors 
when he was taken. All these passports were in the handwriting of Arnold and signed by him. 

Andre passed the day in solitude, and as it drew near to a close, he was impatient to be ready for his departure. On 


consulting Smith, he found him obstinately determined not to rcturn to the Vulture, and that he had neither spoken to 
the watermen nor made any other preparation. 
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OF MAJOR ANDRE. 


OF BENEDICT ARNOLD. 
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The reason he gave afterwards for his refusal was, that his ague had attacked him severely, and the state of his health 
would not admit of an exposure in the boat. But the fact of his agreeing to accompany Andre on horseback, and to trav- 
el with him several hours in the night, was a proof that this was not the true ground of his objection. It was absurd to 
talk of being tooill to sit in a boat, and the next moment to mount a horse and ride adozen miles. Smith’s motives can- 
not now be ascertained, he never having explained them himself, either in the course of his trial, or in his Narrative; but 
he was probably alarmed at the firing upon the Vulture in the morning, and, as the vessel had resumed her original sta- 
tion, he was fearful it might be repeated, and thus endanger his personal safety, should he attempt to go on board. This 
is the only plausible way in which we can account for his resisting the strong solicitations of both Arnold and Andre 
when he was sure of having the same protection as the night before. There is, after all, something mysterious in the af- 
fair; for, if this was the true and only cause of his reluctance, it was one, which might very properly have been urged 
and would at least have relieved him from the subterfuge of the ague, which was too shallow to gain credit. ; 

Any inquiry on this would be fruitless. Indeed it is of little importance. It is enough to know, that, having no means 
of getting to the vessel, Andre was compelledto seek his way back by land. The safest route was supposed to be across 
the river and in the direction of White Plains. Smith agreed to attend him on the way, till he should be out of danger 
of the American posts. Thus far Arnold’s passports would protect them. r 

All his entreaties being without avail, and having no other resort, Andre submitted to the necessity of his situation, 
and resolved to pursue the route by land. Arnold had prevailed upon him, in case he took this course, to exchange his 
military coat for a citizen’s dress. It was feared, that, if he was discovered inthe uniform ofa British officer, he might 
be stopped, and perhaps meet with trouble. And here again Smith was made the dupe of Arnold’s artifices, When he 
expressed surprise, that a man in a civil capacity, and on an errand of business, should come from New York in such a 
dress, Arnold told him that it was owing to the pride and vanity of Anderson, who wished to make a figure as a man of 
consequence. Upon this representation Smith gave one of his coats in exchange, which Andre put on, leaving his own 
behind. ‘Thus clad, and covered as before with his dark greatcoat, which had a wide cape buttoned close in the neck, 
and the appearance of having been much worn, Andre was equipped for the journey, 

A little before sunset he and Smith set off, accompanied by a negro servant belonging to the latter. They proceeded 
to King’s Ferry, and crossed the river from Stony Point to Verplanck’s Point. On their way to the Ferry, they met 
several persons who were known to Smith, and with whom he conversed, accosting them in a gay and jocular humor, 
and assuming an air of ease and unconcern. He even stopped at a sutler’s tent near the Ferry, and contributed to the 
merriment ofa party of loungers, by assisting them in drinken a bowl of punch, Andre said nothing, but walked his horse 


slowly along, and was waiting at the Ferry when his companion overtook him. Smith had tried, while on the road, to draw _ 


him into conversation about the taking of Stony Point the year before, and such other topics as he thought would inter- 
est him; but he was reserved and thoughtful, uttering brief replies, and showing no indications to be interrogated, or to 
talk upon any subject. 

It was in the dusk of the evening when they ascended from the Ferry, and passed through the works at Verplanck’s 
Point. Smith rode up to Colonel Livingston’s tent, at a short distance from the road, but Andre and the servant went on 
without stopping. Smith told Colonel Livingston, that he was going up the country, and took charge of two letters, one 
to General Arnold and the other to Governor Clinton, which he promised to deliver. He declined staying to sup- 
per, alleging as a reason that a gentlemen had just rode along, who was waiting for him, and whose business was urgent. 
He then joined Andre on the way. 

They met with no further interruption till between eight and nine o’clock at night, when they were hailed by the sen- 
tinel of a patrolling party. This was near Crompond, and about eight miles from Verplanck’s Point. The sentinel 
ordered them to stop, and Smith dismounted, gave the bridle of his horse to his servant, walked forward, and inquired 
who commanded the party. He was answered ‘Captain Boyd,” who, overhearing the conversation, immediately ap- 
peared. The captain was unusually inquisitive, and demanded of him who he was, where he belonged, and what was his 
business. Smith answered these questions promptly, adding that he had a pass from General Arnold, and desired not 
to be detained. ‘The captain was not yet satisfied, but inquired how far he meant to go that night; to which he replied, 
as far as Major Strang’s or Colonel Drake’s; but this only increased the embarrassment, for the captain informed him, 
that Major Strang was not at home, and Colonel Drake had removed to another part of the country. , 

Captain Boyd then said, that he must see the passport, and, it being dark, they went to a house at a small distanse to 
procure alight. Andre began to be a little alarmed, and advanced with reluctance towards the house, till he was encour- 
aged by Smith, who assured him that Arnold’s pass would certainly protect them. And so it proved; for the pass was 
expressed in positive terms, and there was no room to doubt its genuineness or its authority. 

The captain was afterwards more bland in his manners, but the ardor of his curosity was not diminished. He took 
Smith aside, and begged to be informed of the important business, which carried him down so near the enemy’s lines, 
and induced him and his companion to travel so dangerous a road in the night. As an apology for this inquiry he man- 
ifested a good deal of concern for their safety, telling him that the Cow-boys had recently been out, and were believed 
then to be far up the country, and he advised him by all means not to proceed till morning. Smith prevaricated as well 
as he could, saying to Captain Boyd, that he and his fellow-traveiler, whom he called Mr. Anderson, were employed by 
General Arnold to procure intelligence, that they expected to meet a person near White Plains for that purpose, and that 
it was necessary for them to go forward as expeditiously as possible. 

Upon this statement Captain Boyd seemed more anxious than ever, magnified the perils to which they would be ex- 
posed by travelling in the night, and recommended anew that they should turn back to one Andreas Miller’s, who lived 
but a little ways off, and at whose house they might lodge. Smith’s courage was somewhat damped by t&ese represen- 
tations, and he went and told the tale to Andre, and counselled with him, as to the steps they ought to take. It is prob- 
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able, also, that he had fears of exciting suspicion, if he persevered in resisting the captain’s zeal expressed so earnestly 
in their behalf. Andre, as it may well be imagined, not being very easy in his present situation, was for going on at all 
events. When Smith found his fears unheeded and his eloquence unavailing, he called in the aid of Captain Boyd, and 
inquired of him which was the safest road to White Plains. Boyd considered both roads perilous, but believed the one 
through North Castle the least so, for. the Lower Party, or Cow-boys, infested the Tarrytown road, and had lately done 
mischief in that quarter. He used various arguments to dissuade them from going farther that night, to which Smith 
listened with open ears, and he resolved, against the will of Andre, to trespass on the hospitality of Andreas Miller. 

They met with a welcome reception, but, coming atalate hour to an humble dwelling, their accommodations were narrow, 
and the two travellers were obliged to sleep in the same bed. According to Smith’s account, it was a weary and rest- 
less night to his companion. The burden on his thoughts was not of a kind to lull them to repose; and the place of his 
retreat, so near the watchful Captain Boyd and his guards, was hardly such as would impress upon him a conviction of 
perfect security. At the first dawn of light he roused himself from his troubled slumbers, waked the servant, and or- 
dered the horses to be prepared for an early departure. 

Having solicited their host in vain to receive a compensation for the civilities he had rendered, they mounted and 
took the road leading to Pine’s Bridge. The countenance of Andre brightened when he was fairly beyond the reach 
of the patrolling party, and, as he thought, had left behind him the principal difficulties in his route. His cheerfulness 
revived, and he conversed in the most animated and agreeable strants upon a great variety of topics. Smith professes to 
have been astonished at the sudden and extraordinary change which appeared in him, from a gloomy taciturnity to an 
exuberant flow of spirits, pleasantry, and gay discourses. He talked upon poetry, the arts,and literature, lamented the 
war, and hoped for a speedy peace. In this manner they passed along, without being accosted by any person, till 
they came within two miles and a half of Pine’s Bridge. 

At this place Smith had determined to end his journey in the direction towards White Plains. The Cow-boys, 
whom he seemed anxious to avoid, had recently been above the Bridge; and the territory below was considered their 
appropriate domain. The travellers partook of a frugal breakfast together at the house of a good Dutch woman, who 
had been plundered by the marauders, but who was yet enabled to set before them a repast of hasty-pudding and milk. 
This being despatched, Smith divided his small stock of paper money with Andre, took a final leave, and with his ser- 
vant hastened back to Peekskill, and the same evening to Fishkill, where he had left his family four days before at the 
house of his brother-in-law. On his way he took the road leading by Robinson’s House, where he called on General 


Arnold and dined. He gave an account of Andre’s progress, and mentioned the place where he left him, with which _ 


Arnold appeared well pleased. It is to be understood, however, that Smith had not at this time, as he always affirmed, 
any knowledge of Andre’s true character, and that he supposed his name to be John Anderson. 

The Cow-boys were a set of people, mostly if not wholly refugees, belonging to the British side, and engaged in 
plundering cattle near the lines and driving them to New York. The name indicates their vocation. There was an- 
other description of banditti, called Skinners, who lived for the most part within the American lines, and professed 
attachment to the American cause; but in reality they were more unprincipled, perfidious, and inhuman, than the Cow- 
boys themselves; for these latter exhibited some symptoms of fellow-feeling for their friends, whereas the Skinners 
committed their depredations equally upon friends and foes. 

By a law of the State of New York, everv person refusing to take an oath of fidelity to the State was considered as 
forfeiting his property. The large territory between the American and British lines, extending nearly thirty miles 
from north to south, and embracing Westchester county, was populous and highly cultivated. A person living within 
that space, who took the oath of fidelity, was sure to be plundered by the Cow-boys; and if he did not take it, the 
Skinners would come down upon him, call him a Tory, and seize his property as confiscated by the State. Thus the 
execution of the laws was assumed by robbers, and the innocent and guilty were involved in a common ruin. 

[t is true, the civil authority endeavored to guard againt these outrages, as far as it could, by legislative enactments 
and executive proclamations; but, from the nature of the case, this formidable conspiracy against the rights and claims 
of humanity could be crushed only by a mlitary arm. The detachments of Continental troops and militia, stationed 
near the lines, did something to lessen the evil; yet they were not adequate to its suppression, and frequently this force 
was so feeble as not to afford any barrier to the inroads of the banditti. The Skinners and Cow-boys often leagued to- 
gether. The former would sell their plunder to the latter, taking in exchange contraband articles brought from New 
York. It was not uncommon for the farce of a skirmish to be acted near the American lires, in which the Skinners 
never failed to come off victorious; and then they would go boldly to the interior with their booty, pretending it had 
been captured from the enemy, while attempting to smuggle it across the lines. 

Such was the social condition of that part of the country, through which Andre was now to pass alone, for nearly 
thirty miles, before he could be perfectly secure from danger; for, although every step diminished the chances of unto- 
wards accidents, yet there was no absolute safety till he was beyond the limits of this ill-famed neutral ground. 

When he and Smith separated, it seems to have been understood, that Andre would pursue the route through White 
Plains, and thence to New York; but after crossing Pine’s Bridge, he changed his mind, turned off towards Hudson’s 
River, and he took what was called the Tarrytown road. He was probably induced to this step by the remarks he 
had heard the evening before from Captain Boyd, who said the Lower Party had been far up the Tarrytown road, and 
‘the it was dangerous to proceed that way. As the Lower Party belonged to the British, and Andre would of course be 
safe in their hands, it was natural for him to infer, that he should be among friends sooner in that direction than in other. 

A law of the State of New York authorized any person to seize and convert to his own use all cattle or beef, that 
Should be driven or removed from the country in the direction of the city beyond a certain line in Westchester county. 
By military custom, also, the personal effects of prisoners, taken by small parties, where assigned to the eaptors as aprize- 
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It happened that, the same morning on which Andre crossed Pine’s Bridge, seven persons, who resided near Hudson’s 
River, on the neutral ground, agreed voluntarily to go out in company armed, watch the road, and intercept any suspi- 
cious stragglers, or droves of cattle, that might be seen passing towards New York. Four of this party were station- 
ed ona hill, where they had a view of the road for a considerable distance. The three others, named John Paulding, 
David Williams, and Isaac Van Wart, were concealed in the bushes at another place and very near the road. 

About a half a mile north of the village of Tarrytown, and a few hundred yards from the bank of Hudson’s River, 
the road crossed a small brook, from each side of which the ground rises into a hill, and it was at that time covered 
over with trees and underbrush. Eight or ten rods south of this brook, and on the west side of the road, these men 
were hidden; and at that point Andre was stopped, after having travelled from Pine’s Bridge without interruption. 

The particulars of this event I shall here introduce, as they are narrated in the testimony given by Paulding and 
Williams at Smith’s trial, written down at the time by the judge-advocate, and preserved in manuscript among the 
other papers. This testimony having been taken only eleven days after the capture of Andre, when every circumstance 
must have been fresh in the recollection of his captors, it may be regarded as exhibiting a greater exactness in its de- 
tails, than any account hitherto published. In answer to the question of the court, Pauliling said; 7 

“Myself, Isaac Van Wart, and David Williams were lying by the side road about half a mile above Tarrytown, and 
about fifteen miles above Kingsbridge, on Saturday morning, between nine and ten o’elock, the 23d of September. — 
We had lain there about an hour and a half, as nearas I can recollect, and saw several persons we were acquainted with, 
whom we let pass. Presently one of the young men, who were with me, said, “There comes a gentlemanlike-looking 
man, who appears to be wel! dressed, and has boots on, and whom you had better step out and stop, if you don’t know 
him. On that I got up, and presented my firelock at the breast of the person, and told him to stand; and then I asked 
him which way he was going. ‘Gentlemen,’ said he, ‘I hope you belong to our party.’ I asked him what party. He 
said, ‘The Lower Party.’ Upon that I told him I did. Then he said, ‘1 am a British officer out of the country on 
particular business, and I hope you will not detain me a minute;’ and to show that he was a British officer he pulled 
out his watch. Upon which | told him to dismount. He then said, ‘My God, I must do any thing to get along,’ and 
seemed to make a kind of laugh of it, and pulled out General Arnold’s pass, which was to John Anderson, to pass all 
guards to White Plains and below. Upon that he dismounted. Said he, ‘Gentlemen, you had best let me go, or you 
will bring yourselves into trouble, for your stopping me will detain the General’s business;’ and said he was going to 
Dobbs’s Ferry to meet a person there and get intelligence for General Arnold. Upon that I told him I hoped he would 
not be offended, that we did not mean to take any thing from him; and I told him there were many bad people, who 
were going along the read, and I did not know but perhaps he might be one.”’ 

When further questioned, Paulding replied, that he asked the person his name, who told him it was John Anderson; 
and that, when Anderson produced General Arnold’s pass, he should have let him go, if he had not before called him- 
self a British officer. Paulding also said, that when the person pulled out his watch, he understood it as a signal 
that he was a British officer, and not that he meant to offer it to him as a present. 

All these particulars were substantially confirmed by David Williams, whose testimony in regard to the searching 
of Andre, being more minute than Paulding’s, is here inserted. 

‘‘We took him into the bushes,’’ said Williams, “and ordered him to pull off his clothes, which he did ; but on searching 
him narrowly we could not find any sort of writings. We told him to pull off his boots, which he seemed to be indiffer- 
ent about; but we got one boot off, and searched in that boot, and could find nothing. But we found there were some pa- 
pers in the bottom of his stocking next to his foot ; on which we made him pull his stocking off, and found three papers 
wrapped up. Mr. Paulding looked at the contents, and said he wasa spy. We then made him pull off his other boot, 
and there we found three more papers at the bottom of his foot within his stockings. 

“Upon this we made him dress himself, and I asked him what he would give us to let him go. He said he would give 
us any sum of money. I asked him whether he would give us his horse, saddle, bridle, watch, and one hundred guineas. 
He said ‘Yes,’ and told us he would direct them to any place, even if it was that very spot, so that we could get them. 
Tasked him whether he would not give us more. He said he would give us any quantity of dry goods, or any sum of 
money, and bring it to any place that we might pitch upon, so that we might getit. Mr. Paulding answered, ¢ No, if 
you would give us ten thousand guineas, you should not stir one step.’ I then asked the person who had called himself 
John Anderson, if he would not get away if it lay inhis power. He answered, ‘Yes, I would.’ I told him I did not 
intend he should. While taking him along we.asked him a few questions, and we stopped under a shade. He begged 
us not to ask him questions, and said when he came to any commander he would reveal all. 

‘He was dressed in a blue over-coat, and a tight-body coat, that was of a kind of claret color, though a rather deeper 
red than claret. The button-holes were laced with gold tinsel, and the buttons drawn over with the same kind of lace. 
He had on a round hat, and nankeen waistcoat and breeches, with a flannel waistcoat and drawers, boots, and thread 
stockings. ”” 


Execution. 


When the sentence of the board was announced to Andre, he manifested no surprise or concern, having evidently been 
prepared by his own reflections for this result. He remarked only, that, since he was to die, “ there was still a choice 
in the mode, which would make a material difference in his feelings.”? It was his wish to die the death of a soldier, and 
he requested that he might be shot. The application was renewed in a letter addressed to General Washington. 

‘‘Tappan, 1 October, 1780.—Sir: Buoyed above the terror of death, by the consciousness of a life devoted to honor- 
able pursuits, and stained with no action that can give me remorse, I trust that the request I make to your Excellency 
at this serious period, and which is to soften my last moments, wi'l not be rejected. 











































































‘¢Sympathy towards a soldier will surely induce your Excellency, and a military tribunal, to adapt the mode of my 
death to the feelings of a man of honor. 

‘¢ Let me hope, Sir, that if aught in my character impresses you with esteem towards me, if aught in my misfortunes 
marks me as the victim of policy and not of resentment, I shall experience the operation of these feelings in your breast, 
by being informed that I am not to die on a gibbet. 

‘¢] have the honor to be your Excellency’s most obedient and humble servant, 


JOHN ANDRE.” 


The indulgence here solicited, in terms as manly as they are persuasive and touching, could not be granted consist- 
ently with the customs of war. Such, at least, was the opinion of General Washington and of the officers he consulted. 
No answer was returned either to the first application or to the letter, it being deemed more humane to evade a reply, 
than to cause the painful sensations, which a positive refusal would inflict. 

The time for the execution was at first fixed at five o’clock in the afternoon of the day, on which Greene had the in- 
terview with Robertson, and it was thus published in the general orders. But the length of that negociation caused the 
execution to be deferred till the next day, October 2d, at twelve o’clock. 

The particulars of this event will be here related in the language of Dr. Thacher, who was an eye-witness and evi- 
dently a close observer, and who has described what he saw with a precision and force, which bear the stamp of accuracy 
and present a vivid picture of the scene. : 

‘¢The principal guard-officer, who was constantly in the room with the prisoner, relates, that when the hour of his 
execution was announced to him in the morning, jhe received it without emotion, and, while all present were affected 
with silent gloom, he retained a firm countenance, with calmness and composure of mind. Observing his servant enter 
the room in tears, he exclaimed, ‘ Leave me till you can show yourself more manfully.” His breakfast being sent to 
him from the table of General Washington, which had been done every day of his confinement, he partook of it as usual, 
and having shaved and dressed himself, he placed his hat on the table, and cheerfully said to the guard-officers, ‘I am 
ready at any moment, Gentlemen, to waiton you. The fatal hour having arrived, a large detachment of troops were 
paraded, and an immense concourse of people assembled ; almost all our general and field officers, excepting his Excel- 
lency and his staff, were present on horseback; melancholy and gloom pervaded all ranks; the scene was affecting and awful. 

‘¢ ] was so near during the solemn march to the fatal spot, as to observe every movement and participate in every emo- 
tion, which the melancholy scene was calculated to produce. Major Andre walked from the stone house, in which he 
had been confined, between two of our subaltern officers, arm in arm ; the eyes of the immense multitude were fixed 
on him, who, rising superior to the fear of death, appeared as if conscious of the dignified deportment which he display- 
ed. He betrayed no want of fortitude, but retained a complacent smile on his countenance, and politely bowed to seve- 
ral gentlemen whom he knew, which was respectfully returned. It was his earnest desire to be shot, as being the mode 
of death most comfortable to the feelings of a military man, and he had indulged the hope that his request would be 
eranted. At the moment, therefore, when suddenly he came in view of the gallows, he involuntarily started backward, 
and madea pause. ‘ Why this emotion, Sir?’ said an officer by hisside. Instantly recovering his composure, he said, 
‘I am reconciled to my death, but I detest the mode.’ 

“While waiting and standing near the gallows, I observed some degree of trepidation ; placing his foot on a stone, 
and rolling it over, and choking im his throat, as if attempting to swallow. So soon, however, as he perceived that 
things were in readiness, he stepped quickly into the wagon, and at this moment he appeared to shrink, but instantly 
elevating his head with firmness, he said, ‘It will be but a momentary pang ;’ and taking from his pocket two white 
handkerchiefs, the provost marshal with one loosely pinioned his arms, and with the other, the victim, after taking off 
his hat and stock, bandaged his own eyes with perfect firmness, which melted the hearts, and moistened the cheeks, not 
only of hisservant, but of the throng of spectators. The rope being appended to the gallows, he slipped the noose over 
his head, and adjusted it to his neck, without the assistance of the executioner. Colonel Scammell now informed him, 
that he had an opportunity to speak, if he desired it. He raised the handkerchief from his eyes, and said, ‘I pray you 
to bear me witness, that I meet my fate like a brave man.’? The wagon being now remcved from under him, he was sus- 
pended, and instantly expired.” 

Throughout the whole of this scene, from the time he left the house in which he was guarded, till the last fatal mo- 
ment, his demeanor was such as to excite the respect, sympathy, and sorrow of every beholder. His step was steady, 
his carriage easy and graceful, his countenance placid, but thoughtful and firm, indicating a solemn sense of his impend- 
ing fate, and a resolution to meet it ina manner consistent with his character and the previous tenor of his conduct. He 
was dressed in the uniform of a British officer. When life had departed, the body was taken down and interred within 
afew yards of the place of execution. The coat and other regimentals were given to his servant, who faithfully attended 
him to the last, and saw the grave close over his mortal remains. 

Such was the death of a man, whose rare accomplishments had procured for him the friendship and confidence of all 
to whom he was known, and opened the happiest presages of a future career of renown and glory. In ten short days 
his blooming hopes had been blighted, and his glowing visions dispersed. But it was his singular fortune to die, not more 
beloved by his friends, than lamented by his enemies, whose cause he had sought to ruin, and by whose hands his life 
was justly taken. Time had consecrated the feeling. There are few Americans, and few will there ever be, who can 
Jook back upon the fate of Andre without deep regret. His name is enbalmed in every generous heart ; and they, who 
shall condemn his great error and applaud the sentence of the judges, will cherish a melancholy remembrance of the un- 


fortunate victim, and grieve that a life of so much promise, adorned with so many elevated and estimable quali- 
ties, was destined to an untimely and ignominious end. 
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